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LITERARY INTELLIGE.NVC £. 


Selections from the Works of Fuller and South. By the 
Reverend Arthur Broome. Second edition, enlarged,— 
1 vol. 12mo. Lackington and Co. 


Berons the compiler of these interesting extracts from 
the works of two celebrated divines of the sixteenth cen 
tury, commences the forming his valuable and moral se- 
lections, he gives an account of their lives and characters ; 
and first informs us that the Rev. Dr. Thomas Fuller, who 
was born in the year 1608, was sent very early to Queen’s 
College, where his shining abilities soon found ample 
means for their display. Taking holy orders at the usual 
age, he rapidly passed through his degrees, when after 
being appointed Prebend of Salisbury, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was created Doctor in Divinity. But 
preferring the activity of the metropolis, he accepted the 
invitation of the inhabitants of the Savoy to become lec- 
turer of that parish, where he continued till the civil war, 
and embraced the royal cause; and though his firm ad- 
herence to that cause endangered his life, yet having told 
some plain truths in a sermon preached before the king, 
the courtiers were so offended that they reflected on him 
as a lukewarm royalist. 

On the restoration he was appointed chaplain extraor- 
dinary.: and died at the age of fifty-three, on August 
16th, 1661. 

Robert South was born at Hackney, in 1633, and was 
educated at Westminster under the famous Dr. Busby — 
Lord Clarenden took him under his protection, and he at- 
tended the eavl’s son, as chaplain, on his embassy to Poland, 

Dr. South was remarkable in his writings for a humour- 
ous vein of satire, which he would indulge even in the 
pulpit; and preaching a sermon before Charles I. on the 
Vicissitudes of human life, he made the following remark : 
‘Who that beheid such a beggarly bankrupt fellow as 
Cromwell first entering the Parliament-house, with a 
threadbare coat and greasy hat, perhaps neither of them 
paid for, could have suspected that in the space of so few 
years he should, by the murder of one king, and the ban- 
ishment of another, ascend the throne ?” 

Charles was thrown by this sally into a fit of laughter, 





_ and turning to Lord Rochester, he said, ‘ Your chaplain 


must be a bishop, therefore put me in mind of him at the 
next vacaney.’ 

Had the good doctor not earnestly refused a bishopric 
when offered him, we should have thought he had one in 


. View; for his remark on Cromwell was rather time-serving. 


He died, universally respected, at the age of 83; and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A work like these selections, abounding in religious 
and moral truths, asks nothing from the critic or the 
commentator, but at the same time demands the warmest 
recommendation. After, therefore, having given the above 
abridgment from the lives of these two eminent divines, 
we offer a few extracts to our readers, who will thereby 
be enabled to judge whether the praise we vestow on 
them is not well deserved. 


EXTRACTS FROM FULLER.—CHARITY. 

*Charity hath been well expressed by the embleme of 

a naked child giving honey to a bee without wings: onely 

I would have one thing added ; namely, holding a whip 
in the other hand, to drive away the drones.’ 

JESTING. 
‘Harmlesse mirth is t'¢ best cordiall against the con- 
sumption of the spirits; wherefore, jesting is not unlaw- 
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| full, if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or season- ize a man’s conscience 
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to speak comfortably to him : it 


‘Jest not with the two-edged sword of God’s word.— is this that must word the sentence, before the conscience 


Will nothing please thee to wash thy hands in but the 
font? or to drink healths in but the church chalice? And 
know the whole art is learnt at the first admission, and 
profane jests will come without calling. If in the trou- 
blesome days of King Edward the Fourth, a citizen in 
Cheapside was executed as a traitor, for saying he would 
make his sonne heir to the crown, though he onely meant 
is own house, having a crown for the signe; more dan- 
gerous it is to wit-wanton with the majestie of God — 
Wherefore, if without thine intention, and against thy 
will, by chance-medley thou hittest scripture in ordinary 
discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee. 

*Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not 
in their power to mend. Oh, "tis crueltie to beat a crip- 
ple with his own crutches! Neither scorn at any for his 
profession if honest, though poore and painfull.’ 

TOMBS. 

*Tombes are the clothes of the dead: a grave is but a 
plain suit, and a rich monument is one embroidered. 

* Tombes ought in some sort to be proportioned not to 
the wealth but deserts of the party interred. 

* There were officers appointed in the Grecian games, 
who always by publick authority did pluck down the 
statues erected to the victims, if they exceeded the true 
symmetrie and proportion of their bodies. We need such 
now-a-days, to other monuments of men’s merits, chiefly 
to reform such depopulating tombes as have no good fel- 
lowsbip with them, but engrosse all the room, leaving 
neither seats for the living nor graves for the dead. It 
was a wise and thrifty law Reutha King of Scotland made, 
‘That noblemen should have so many pillars or long 
pointed stones set on their sepulchres as they had slain 
enemies in the warres.’—If this order were also enlarged 
to. those who in peace had excellently deserved of the 
church, or commonwealth, it might well be revived. 

‘The shortest, plainest, and truest epitaphs are best. 

I say the shortest: for when a passenger sees a chronicle 
written on a tombe, he takes it on trust some great man 
lies there buried, without taking pains to examine who 
it is. Mr. Cambden in his Remains, presents us with ex- 
amples of great men that had little epitaphs. And when 
once a witty gentleman was asked what epitaph was fit- 
test to be written on Mr: Cambden’s tombe, ‘ Let it be,’ 
said he, * Cambden’s Remains.’ 
I say also the plainest: for except the sense lie above 
ground, few will trouble themselves to dig for it. Lastly, 
it must be true: not as in some monuments, where the 
red veins in the marble may seem to blush at the false- 
hoods written on it. He was a witty man who first taught 
a stone to speak, but he was a wicked man that taught it 
first to lie. 

*A good memory is the best monument: others are 
subject to casuaity and time; and we know that the 
Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten the 
names of their founders. Let us be carefull to provide 
rest for our souls, and our bodies will provide rest for 
themselves.’ 

EXTRACTS FROM SOUTH.—CONSCIENCE. 


can pronounce it, and when it will do it with majesty and 
authority. It will not whisper, but proclaim a jubilee to 
the mind; it will not drop, but pour in oil upon the 
wounded heart. And is there any pleasure comparable 
to that which springs from hence? The pleasure of con- 
science is not only greater than all other pleasures, but 
may also serve instead of them; for they only please and 
effect the mind in transitu, in the pitpyful narrow compass 
of actual fruition: whereas, that of conscience entertains 
and feeds it along time after with durable, lasting reflec- 
tions. 

‘Naturalists observe, that when the frost seizes upon 
wine, they are only the slighter and more watery parts of 
it that are subject to be congealed; but still there is a 
mighty spirit, which can retreat into itself, and there 
within its own compass be secure from the freezing im- 
pression of the element round about it : and just so itis , 
with the spirit of man; while a good conscience makes 
it firm and impenetrable, an outward affliction can no 
more benumb or quell it, than a blast of wind ean freeze 
up the blood in a man’s veins, or a little shower of rain 
soak into his heart, and quench the principle of life itself.’ 

INGRATITUDE. 

‘ There is no vice or ill quality, incident to the mind of 
man, against which the world has raised such a loud and 
universal outcry as against ingratitude; a vice never 
mentioned by any heathen writer but with a particular 
height of detestation; and of such a malignity, that hu- 
man nature must be stripped of humanity itself before it 
can be guilty of it; it is instead of all other vices; andy 
in the balance of morality, a counterpoise to them all.’ 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

‘Quintus Curtius relates, that when Alexander the 
Great married the Persian Roxina, the ceremony they 
used was no other than this:—* Panem gladio divisum 
uterque libabat.’—He divided a piece of bread with his 
sword, of which each of them took a part, and so the 
nuptial rites were performed.’ 

NERO. 

‘ Nero was one who united in himself the most different 
and unsociable qualities; namely, to be ridiculous and to 
be terrible ; for what more ridiculous than a fiddling em- 
perour; and more terrible than a bloody tyrant? He was, 
in short, the plague of the world, the stain of human na- 
ture, and the blush of majesty—one who seemed to be 
sent and prepared by Providence to give the world an 
experiment * Quid summa vitia in summa fortuna possint * 
and by a new way of confirmation to seal to the truth of 
Christianity, by his hatred of it.’ 

PLEASURES OF A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 

* The providence of God hath so ordered the course of 
things, that there is no action, the usefulness of which 
has made it the matter of duty, and of a profession, but 
a man may bear the continual pursuit of it without loath- 
ing and satiety. The same shop and trade that employs 
a man in his youth, employs him also in his age. Every 
morning he rises fresh to his hammer and his anvil; he 
passes the day singing , custom has naturalized his labour 
to him; his shop is his element ; and he cannot, with any 


* Conscience is the great repository and magazine of | enjoyment of himself, live out of it. Whereas, no custom 


all those pleasures that can afford any solid refreshment 
to the soul. For when this is calm and serene and ab- 
solving, then, properly, a man may be said to enjoy all 
things, and, what is more, himself; for that he must do 
before he can enjoy any thing else. But it ig only a pious 
lufe, led by the rules of a severe religion, thgt can author- 


can make the painfulness of adebauch easy or pleasing 
to a man, since nothing can be pleasant that is unnatural. 
But now, if God has so interwoven such a pleasure with 
the works of our ordinary calling, how much superio: 
and more refined must that be that arises from the surv<; 
of a piqus snd well-ordered life!” 
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LETTERS 10 A MOTHER, 
ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


A new work, under this title, has just been published 
in London. The following review of it, is taken from 
La Belle Issemblee for September 1817. The extracts 
contain some very useful hints on this important subject. 

Tuts is a very useful work for the nursery, and for 
governesses for the very early ages of childhood—yet we 
cannot pronounce it altogether faultless; it seems to have 
too much of the rules of medical art attached to it. It 
is, however, carefully written, and in many parts contains 
a plain and easy method for the general treatment of 
children. These kind of works afford but little room 
for comment or criticism: the following extracts will 
speak for themselves, and prove this volume worthy the 
attention of our female readers, who have the happiness 
of bearing the honoured title of mother. 


ON MOTHERS SUCKLING THEIR OWN CHILDREN. 


* Besides what has already been advanced, [to prove 
that a shattered constitution and early old age are the 
natural consequences to the mother not nursing her own 
offspring] it may be noticed, that milk fevers and broken 
breasts are not unfrequently the least formidable bad 
consequences of not suckling. 

*It is more particularly in the higher circles that mo- 
thers neglect this obvious duty, and deprive themselves 
of so high a gratification; but it is not confined to that 
class of women. Too many who bear the name of mothers 
are so wedded to gayety and dissipation, that rather than 
forego other pleasures, they will neglect their infants, and 
permit them to pine for want. Surely, if such parents 
are to be found, they must possess hearts divested of ma- 
ternal feeling, and destitute of every natural sensation. 


* How cruel is the conduct of the woman whose vigour 
of body and freedom from disease, admit of nursing, and 
yet either brings up her child by hand, or commits it to 
the care of a nurse, who has, er should have, the super- 
intendence of her own, which ought to engross the whole 
of her attention, and indisputably has a prior claim on 
her solicitude. 

* In many parts of the world hired nurses are unknown, 
In China, whatever be the rank of the parties, it is deem- 
ed disgraceful for a mother to fail in the discharge of so 
natural a duty as that of rearing her own child. In the 
purest ages of Greece and Rome the same feelings pre- 
vailed, and in the most barbarous nations of the earth the 
practice of committing infants to the care of foster parents 
is unheard of. In Greenland, among the Esquimaux, and 
in some other northern countries, so much importance 
has always been attached to an infant living on its mo- 
ther’s milk, that formerly when a suckling mother died, 
her babe was either entombed in the same grave, or cast 
into the sea.’ 

EXCELLENT SYSTEM OF MAKING A CHILD ALWAYS LOOK 

STRAIGHT FORWARD. 

* The foot of the bed or cot in which a child is laid, 
should be towards a window, because a child naturally 
turns its eyes to the light, and if that be on either side, it 
may be the cause of squinting, or productive of weakness 
in one eye. This @>servation also applies to the position 
of an infant in the lap, for, as much as possible, light, fire, 
and every other object likely to attract its attention,should 
be seen directly before it; and nurses cannot be too care- 
ful not to allow the child to be amused by a person behind 
or above its head, whem laying in the lap, or the eyes be- 
come forcibly and painfully turned backwards.’ 


MISTAKEN SYSTEM OF OVER-FEEDING CHILDHEN, 

«It must have been noticed and deplored by every ob- 
servant mother, that the practice of pacifying children, 
by cramming them with food, is very common. Instead 
of investigating the cause of their crying, how customary 
is it at once to put them to the breast, or force down their 
throats a boat full of food, when the pain, of which their 
cries are an expression, perhaps wt in over disten- 
tiva of the stemach ! 
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‘Children should drin!: plain water or milk, or a mix- 
ture of both, No child is naturally fond of wine or beer, 
and when these fluids are offered them they will general- 
ly turn from them with disgust until their taste becomes 
reconciled to their use, which indeed, unless they are 
given as a medicine, cannot be justified.’ 

IMPORTANT OBJECT, OF CLOTHING. 

* The object of clothing is to defend us from cold, and 
happy would it be for the rising generation if mothers 
and nurses could be convinced that this may be accom- 
plished by light warm clothing, without confining the 
body by bandages, or loading it with covering weighty 
enough for half a dozen children. 

‘It may be well to remark, that nothing but a slavish 
adherence to custom can sanction a practice as absurd as 
hurtful—the ridiculous length of an infant's clothing, 
which in many cases by its weight produces deformity of 
the feet, and must always be a source of considerable pain 
to a feeble child. 

‘A very great change has in these respeets taken place 
within the last fifty years, but still a revolation is requir- 
ed in this department of domestic management; and un- 
til pins (for which, by the way, it may be noticed, strings 
can almost always be substituted) and garters, and stays, 
and a long catalogue of other equally objectionable arti- 
cles of dress are laid aside, medical men, as the official 
conservators of the public health, must not cease to re- 
monstrate, or labour to enlighten the minds of those who 
alone can remedy the evil. 

* Ease and moderate warmth are the two grand objects 
to be habitually kept in view in clothing infants and chil- 
dren, and because they are disregarded, it is that we 
wander so far from the simplicity of nature and the ob- 
vious dictates of common sense, 

‘The ease and comfort of achild may be consulted and 
promoted by avoiding all unnecessary bandaging. Every 
species of swathing prevents the free performance of the 
various functions. Flexion and extension of the joints 
should be quite unrestrained, and clothing which in any 
degree impedes free motion, and thus counteracts, by its 
confinement, the natural efforts of a child, must be ex. 
tremely injurious.’ 

REMARKS ON HURRYING THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF 

CHILDREN. 


‘ Prematurely attempting to elicit an evolution of the in- 
tellectual faculties, favours almost every species of consti- 
tutional disease, and produces pew forms of human misery. 
So intimate is the connexion between the mind and body, 
that if one is over-exerted, the other invariably suffers, When 
the mind is put on the stretch, a determination of blood 
takes place to the head : consequently too early and too long 
continued exertions of the mental energies are very common 
causes of the worst forms of dropsy of the brain; and it is 
commonly observed, that the victims of this prevalent and 
fatal disorder are children endowed with great acuteness of 
intellect, and such as early and immoderately call into ex- 
ercise the powers of the mind. It becomes an imperious 
duty on parents who witness this premature evolution of the 
intellectual powers, to moderate rather than encourage their 
display, lest the brain, which is as muca an organ of thought, 
as the muscles are of motion, should be permanently enfee- 
bled, and the foundation be laid, if not for dropsy of the 
brain, for that long and affecting train of nervous complaints 
which so frequently embitter the existence of those whose 
mental energies and acquisitions are the greatest.’ 

The above extracts are given to convince our readers of 
the merit of this work; but we think the author has not 
made sufficient allowance for the difference of constitation 
in the mother or the child; his systems are rather too con- 
fined to one general rule, where good nurses and experienced 
mothers know that exceptions must be resorted to: there 
is also too much partiality given to drugs, leeches, and blis- 
ters, which, as this work was written by a medical practi- 
tioner, would have better been left out. 

——P @ aaa 
\ Agesilaus asked, what he thought most proper for 
boys to learn? answered, what they ought to do when they 
come to be mep. 





MISCELLANY. 


CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS! 


Borssy, a French writer, and author of several dramatic 
pieces, that were received with applause, met the com. 
mon fate of those who give themselves up entirely to the 
muses. He laboured and toiled unremittingly—his works 
procured him fame, but no bread. He languished, with a 
wife and child, under the pressere of the extremest pov- 
erty. 

But melancholy as his situation was, he lo@ nothing of 
that pride which is peculiar to genius, whether great or 
small ; he could not creep and fawn at the foot of a pa. 
troa. Hehad friends who would have administered relief 
to him; but they were never made acquainted with his 
real condition, or had not friendly impetuosity enough to 
force their assistance upon him. 

Boissy became a prey to distress and despondency.— 
The shortest way to rid himself at once from all his mis. 
ery seemed to him to be death. Death appeared to him 
as a friend, as a saviour, and deliverer; and gained his 
affection. His tender spouse, who was no less weary of 
life, listened with participation when he declaimed with 
all the warmth of poetic rapture, of deliverance from this 
earthly prison, and of the smiling prospect of futurity ; 
and at length resolved to accompany him in death. But 
she ceuld not bear to think of leaving her beloved son, 
of five years old, in a world of misery and sorrow: it-was 
therefore agreed to take the child along with them on 
their passage into another and a better. 





They were now firmly resolved todie. But what mode 
of death should they adopt? They made choice of the 
most horrible—of starving: accordingly they waited, in 
their solitary and deserted apartment, their dear deliverer 
death, in his most ghastly form.—Their resolution, and 
their fortitude were immoveable. 


They locked the door, and began to fast. When any 
one came and knocked, they fled trembling into the cor- 
ner, and were in perpetual dread lest their purpose should 
be discovered. Their little son, who had not yet learnt 
to silence the calls of hunger by artificial reasons, whis- 
pering and crying, asked for bread; but they always 
found means to quiet him. 

It occurred to one of Boissy’s friends, that it was very 
extraordinary he should never find him at home. At first 
he thought the family were removed; but, on being as- 
sured to the contrary, he grew more uneasy. He called 
several times in one day: always nobody at home! At 
last he burst open the door.—Oh what a sight! 

He saw his friend, with his wife and son, lying on a 
bed, pale and emaciated, scarcely able to utter a soand. 
The boy lay in the middle, and the husband and the wife 
had their arms thrown over him. The child stretched 
out his little hands towards his deliverer, and his first 
word was—bread! It is now the third day that not a 
morsel of food had entered his lips. 

The parents lay still in a perfect stupor: they had never 
heard the bursting open of the door, and felt. nothing of 
the embraces of their agitated friend. Their wasted eyes 
were directed towards the boy; and the tenderest ex- 
pressions of pity were in the look with which they had 
last beheld him, and still saw him dying. 

Their friend hastened to take measures for their deli- 
verance; but could not succeed without difficulty. They 
thought they had already done with all the troubles of 
the world; and were suddenly terrified at being forced 
into them again! Void of sense and reflection, they sube 
mitted to the attempts that were made to restore them to 
life. At length their friend hit upon the most efficacious 
means. He took the child from their arms, and thus cal- 
led up the last spark of paternal and maternal tenderness. 
He gave the child to eat; who with ove hand held his 
bread, aud with the other alternately shook his father and 
mother ; his piteous moans roused them at length from 
their death4ike slumber. It seemed at once to awaken 
a new love of life in their hearts, when they saw that their 
child had left the bed and their embraces. 
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Nature did her office. Their friend procured them 
strengthening broths, which he-put in their lips with the 
utmost caution, and did not leave them till every symptom 
of restored life was fully visible. Thus were they saved. 

This transaction made much noise in Paris, and at 
length reached the ears of the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. Boissy’s deplorable situation moved her. She 
immediately sent him a hundred louis d’ors, and soon 
after procured him the profitable place of controlleur du 
Mercure de France, with a pension for his wife and child, 
if they outlived him. 

— 3} 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO FOR FEBRUARY. 
ON KISSING. 


Tas women of England, says Polydore Virgil, not’ only 
salute their relations with a kiss, but all persons promis- 
cuously ; and this ceremony they repeat gently touching 
them with their lips, not only with grace but without the 
least immodesty. Such, however, as are of the blood- 
royal do not kiss their inferiors, but offer the back of 
their hand, as men do, by way of saluting each other. 


* 


Erasmus writes in raptures on this subject to one of his 
friends :—Did you but know, my Faustus, the pleasures 
which England affords, you would fly here en winged 
feet, and if your great folks would not allow you, you 
would wish yourself a Dm»atvs. To'mention to you one 
among many things, here arenymphs of the loveliest looks, 
good humoured, easy of access, and whom you would 
prefer even to your favourite males. Here also prevails 
a custom never enough to be commended, that wherever 
you come, every one receives you with a kiss, and where 
you take your leave every one gives you a kiss; when 
you return, kisses again meet you. * If any one leaves you, 
they go with a kiss; if you meet any one, the first salu- 
tation is a kiss; in short, wherever you go, kisses every 
where abound; which, my Faustus, did you but once 
taste how very sweet and how very fragrant they are, you 
would not, like Solon, wish for a ten years exile, in England, 
but would desire there to spend the whole of yoar life. 

. Antonio Perez, secretary to the embassy from Philip the 
Second of Spain, writes thus to the earl of Essex: *1 have 
this day, according to the custom of your county, kissed 
at an entertainment seven females, all of them accom- 
plished in mind, and beautiful in person.’ It would be 
as ridiculous to place this custom among the manners of 
the present day, in Engiand, as it was absurd in the editor 
of the Monthly Magazine to represent the ladies of Phila- 
delphia, as never wearing shoes or stockings but on gala 
occasions. It may not be amiss to add that the salutation 
which delighted Polydore Virgil so much, is very freely 
indulged on our stage, aud that the actors and actresses, 
with probably not more than a single exception, are from 
England. The practice is an offence against decorum, 
and eught to be discontinued. Where it is tolerated the 
stage loses, what ought to be its character,—imitio vite, 
speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis—the imitation of 
life, the mirror of manners, the representation of truth. 
— 5 
SELP-INDULGENCE, 


A-eelebrated moralist observes, that ‘ No weakness of 
the human mind has more frequently incurred animad- 
version, than the negligence with which men overlook 
their own faults, however flagrant, and the easiness with 
which they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 
Few that wander in the wrong way mistake it for the 
right ; they only find it more smooth and flowery, and 
indulge their own choice rather than approve it: there- 
fore, few are persuaded to quit it by adinvuition or re- 
one since it impresses no new conviction, nor confers 

y new powers of action or resistance. For this reasqn 
advice is commonly ineffectual. 

we 

Humility, says Feltham, prevents disturbance; it rocks 
debate asleep, and keeps men in continued peace. I had 
rather be accounted too humble, than alittle proud: even 
in gold the stiffest is the basest; but the purest is the 
most ductile. 
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ble minds,’ that we are perpetually tempted to exclain wit 
the astonished Clytus, ‘Oh monstrous vanity!’ His fainting 
fits, too, during the relentless cruelty of the coy Statira, 
are excessively boyish. The operation of the poison upon 
Alexander—as indicated in the raving of his last moments 
—is delineated, if not with truth, at least with wonderfuj 
energy. It is observed of Kemble, that he was eminently 
affecting in this scene. 

It must necessarily be a task of great delicacy for 
any performer to sustain the part of Alexander with becom 
ing dignity. He must soften many of those features in the 
character, which, when touched by an unskilful hand, wil! 
inevitably border on the burlesque. With regard to Mr 
Duff’s performance of this part, we have room only to ob- 
serve, that he could not himself avoid observing the very 
unbecoming effect which Alexander’s dying scene had upon 
the audience, There must surely be something radically 
erroneous in that delineation of the dying agonies and fren- 
zy of a hero, which has a comic effect upon the spectators. 
The truth is, there was not enough of bodily exhaustion ; 
he was too violent, and did a great deal while mounted on 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
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Monday, March 16. Awexanper Tax Great—and Forty 
Tareves.—Mr. Addison has, with his usual happiness of 
manner, given us his opinion of the dramatic merits of Lee, 
the author of ‘ Alexander :’ 

‘ Among our modern English poets,’ says this charming 
writer, ‘ there is none who was better turned for tragedy 
than Lee, if, instead of favouring the impetuosity of his 
genius, he had restrained it, and kept it within its proper 
bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, 
but frequently lost in such a cloud of words, that it is hard 
to see the beauty of them, There is an infinite fire in his 
works, but so involved in smoke, that it does not appear in 
half its lustre. He frequently succeeds in the passionate 
parts of tragedy, but more particularly where he slackens 
his efforts, and eases the style of those epithets and meta- 
phors in which he so much abounds. What can be more 
natural, more soft, or more passionate, than that line in Sta- 


, And indicates a judgment and selfpossession that one would 


tira’s speech, where she describes the charms of Alexan- 
der’s conversation ?——— 

Then he would talk—Good gods ! how he would talk ! 
That unexpected break in the line, and turning the descrip, 
tion of his manner of talking into an admiration of it, is in- 
expressibly beautiful, and wonderfully suited to the fond 
character of the person that speaks it. There is a simplici- 
ty in the words, that outshines the utmost pride of the ex- 
pression,’ It may indeed be added, that the whole speech 
whence this line is taken, is remarkable as a perfectly natu- 
ral expression of passionate fondness. 

The character of Roxane is strongly contrasted with that 
of her rival, and, though not drawn, as a whole, with either 
so much propriety or consistency, has many touches of ex- 
traordinary skill, The description she gives Cassander of 
her own character, (Act 3, Scene 2,) shews the hand of a 
master, as well as her account, in the same scene, of the 
progress oi tc love tor Alexander—which burns with pas- 
sion throughout, and 1s, at the same time, in admirable con- 
trast with the far snore femenine and tender sentiments of 
Staura. The distinction which the poet has here preserved 
between the ».ssion of love as operating in different dispo- 
sitions, 1s extremely skilful, und strikingly exemplifies 
Dryden’s famous lines : 

Love, various minds does variously inspire - 

de stirs in genile natures, gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altar lad : 

But raging james tempestuvus souls invade ; 

A fire, which every windy pussion blows, 

With pride tt mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


not expect to find mm the writings of such a ‘mad poet’ as 
poor Lee was considered to be. But this preservation of 
character in Roxana, is wholly lost in her last scene with 
Statira, whom she murders with a cold-blooded delibera- 
tion altogether inconsistent wtih the fiery impetuosity of her 
former conduct. : Even considered in itself, and newever 
committed, the murder is extremely repelling and impro- 
per. We think that the murderous practices of the Eng- 
lish stage are carried quite fur enough by permitting heroes 
to cut each other’s throats sans limitation or mercy—with- 
out allowing our heroines to butcher each other for the en- 
tertainment of a polite audience. 

In the character of Alexander, Lee has exhibited fewer 
beauties, and a far greater number of improprieties, than 
we find in either of bis ‘ Rival Queens.’ The noted speech 
—* When glory like a dazzling eagle stood,’ &c.—though 
extremely byperbolical from any other mouth, comes with 
striking propriety from the intoxicated conqueror of Darius, 
and is truly characteristic of Alexander’s vain glorious en- 
thusiasm. These halfadozen lines give a more lively idea oi 
the inordinate vanity of the ‘ Macedonian madman,’ than 
Quintus Curtius could have done in ten tynes as many 
pages. But after ail, there is a glaring deficiency in that 
tragic grandeur and dignity which we naturally look tor in 
a dramatic delineation of such an illustrious personage, 
With regard particularly to the extravagant ambition of 
‘ Young Ammon,’ Lee has managed this foible with so little 
skill, and made it appear so very unlike ‘ the infirmity of no 





the arms of his chair, which should have been done in the 
arms or at the feet of his attendants, im a state of exhausted 
trepidation, and more subdued frenzy: 

Mrs. Duff performec the part of Statira with her usual 


‘elegance of manner and sweetness of recitation. Her taunt- 


ing exclamation to Roxana—‘ Rival, I thank thee—thou 
hast fir’d my soul, &c.—was uttered with an energy and 
animation which we wish this lady would endeavour to in- 
fuse, more generally, into her polished, though languid 
personations. 

Mrs. Powell, in Roxana, made up too many faces at her 
rival, though she read the part with that readiness of mem- 
ory and propriety, which is the distinguishing and only 
merit of almost all her tragic personations. 


Wednesday, March 13. - Every One nas His Fauwr, and 
Tue Forest or Boxpx—-For the Benefit of Mr. Hughes, 

These two are the only performances we have had this 
week. 

Mr. Duff’s Benefit wilf be on Monday ; Mr. Worrall’s on 
Wednesday, and Mr. Brown’s on Friday evening next. The 
extraordinary merits of each of these gentlemen in their re- 
spective spheres, deserve, and will, we hope, at their respec- 
tive benefits, receive a becoming reward. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1818. 


Mail Rebbery.—On the night of the 12th instant, the mail 
stage was attacked by three villains, near Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, and a great part of the letters opened and much 
money, &c, taken therefrom. On the day following, two of 
the perpetrators were apprehended in Baltimore, and con- 
ducted to prison in irons. It is said im the southern papers 
received this morning, that the third is apprehended. 


The Oratonro of last evening was attended by a very 
numerous and fashionable auditory ; more than two thirds 
of the assembly were ladies. No public performance in this 
town ever, probably, gave greater or more general delight. 

No. 24 of the ‘ Atheneum’, is just published, by Munroe 
& Francis, 4,Cornhill—contaming—T he Wounded at Water- 
loo—Sketches of Society, Letters from London, Letter IV. 
—The Naiad, with other poems—Wonders and Natural 
Beauties ot France—Original Letter to a lady, on the value 
ot Good Sense and Beauty m Females— Animal Sagacity — 
Osman, a Turkish Tale—Prench Manners, L’Hermite en 
Provence, The Chamber of Love—Modern Greece—-New 
Work on the Management of Infants and Chilaren—Brad- 
bury’s Travels in the Interiur of America—Biographical 
Portraits, Rt, Hon. Henry Erskine—Naturalist’s Diary for 
March— Varieties, Critical, Literary and Historical—Poetry, 
The Death Song, Idyl, Anacreon, Dirge on the Princess 
Charlotte, The Bee, Phrosyne, Upon a Fly that flew into a 
Lady’s Eye, The Navigation, The Convict’s Grave, Song, 
La Hogue-Bye. 








MARRIAGES. 

In this town—Mr. John Cushing, to Miss Delicia King 
man— Mr. Francis W.Clapp, to Miss Susan W. Vose— 
Mr Moses Kayres, Jr. to Miss Mary Spear. 

In Hingham, Mr. Timothy Swan, of Boston, t6 Miss 
Sarah Marsh. ol) peo an tt 
DEATHS 

In this town—Miss Mercy Eaton, aged 26—Miss Elizas 
beth Callender, aged 6 rs. Luzana Thayer, aged 41— 
Mrs, Elizabeth Homer, age 45 —Harriet, only daughter 
of Mr. Cornelius B. Simmons, aged 3 yeats—Capt. W'il- 
lard Lane, aged 35—Mr. Sylvanus Gray, aged 52—M: 
William B. Woodman, aged 40, 
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POETRY. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Gentlemen—The following beautiful stanzas I have 
extracted from the London Ladies’ Magazine for February 
1815.—They have been frequently sung in public in this 
town, with great effect, by Mr. Rowson. I was surprised 
to see the same lines published in that excellent miscel- 
lany, the Port Folio, for February last, as original. 

Yours, 4 SUBSCRIBER. 





WOMAN. 


Woman! dear woman ! in whose name, 
Wife, sister, mother, meet— 

Thine is the heart by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat. 

In thee the angel virtues shine, 
An angel form to thee is giv’n, 

Then be an angel’s office thine, 
And lead the soul to heav’n: 

From thee we draw our infant strength ; 
Thou art our Idhood’s friend; 

And when the man unfolds at length, 
On thee his hopes depend. 

For, round the heart, thy pow’r has spun 
A thousand dear mysterious ties : 

‘Then take the heart thy charms have won, 
And nupse it tor the skies. 


—_—o- 
TO SPRING. 


Tar beams are swect, beloved Spring! 
The Winter shades before thee fly ; 

The bough smiles green, the young birds sing; 
The chainless current glistens by ; 

The countless flowers like stars illume 

The deepening vale of forest gloom. 


Oh! welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world below, 
To lighten sorrow’s faded e;e, 
To kindle nature’s social glow ; 
Oh! he is o’er his fellow blest, 
Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. 


Peace to the generous heart, essaying 
With deeds of love to win our praise! 
The spring of life surveying, 
Nor feels her cold and wintry days: 
To his high goal with triumph bright, 
The calm years waft him in their flight 


Thou glorious goal! that shines afar, 
And seem’st te smile us on our way ; 
Bright is the hope that crowns our war, 
‘The dawn blush of eternal day ! 
There shall we meet, this dark world o’er, 
Aad mix in love forever more. 
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SONG 
FROM mMooRE’S NEW POKM OF LALLA ROOK. 


Tarne’s a bower of roses by Bendemecr’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 
™ the time of my childhood *twas like a sweet dream, 

To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song: 
That. bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft, when alone in the bloom of the year, 
i thigk, is the nightingale singing there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the oalm Bendemeer? 


No, the roses soon withered that hung o’er the wave, 


But some blossoms were gather’d while freshly they shone; 
pind a dew was distill'd their flowers that gave~© 
Yall the fragrance’ when summer was gone. 

Thus memory deawsfrom delight ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year; 


“ Thus bright to my soul, 2s *twas then to my eyes, 


Ts that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE OF TASSO, 
THE GREAT ITALIAN POET. 

Tasso, admitted into the society of the great, thought 
himself sufficiently their equal, to fall in love with women 
of rank; and found himself sufficiently their inferior, to 
suffer from the consequences of his passion, His writings 


SWISS MATRON. 

A Swrss matron had a large family of unruly children to 
keep in order, Whenever she was about to be absent for a 
short time, she assembled them all, and gave to each of them 
a severe whipping, telling them—* My children, I shall be 
absent-a few days, during which time, I knew’ you would 
not fail, according to custom, to commit many follies; I have 
whipped you for them beforehand, for I do not choose to have 
that disagreeable job to do on my return; it would poison 


inform us, that he was attached to a lady of the name of | the pleasure I shall feel in seeing you again,’ 


Leonora: but it would seem that he was alternately in 
love with Leonora of Este, sister to the Duke Alphonso ; 
with Leonora of San Vitale, wife of Julius of Tiena; and 
with Lucretia Bendidio, one of the maids of honour to 
the princess.—It is said, that one day being at court with 
the Duke and the Princess Leonora, he was so struck 
with the beauty of the lady, that, in a transport of love, 
he approached her suddenly, and embraced her in the 
eyes of the whole assembly. The Duke, turning coldly 
to his courtiers, said to them—* What a pity that so great 
a man should have gone mad!’ and on this pretence had 
him confined in the hospital of St, Anne, a receptacle for 
lunatics at Ferrara. His confinement disordered his im- 
agination. His body was enfeebled by the agitation of 
his mind; he believed himself by turns poisoned, or tor- 
mented by witchcraft; he fancied he saw dreadful appa- 
ritions, and passed whole nights in painful watchfulness. 
He addressed letters of complaint to all his friends, to all 
the princes of Italy, to the city of Bergamo his native 
place, to the emperor, to the holy office at Rome, implor- 
ing their pity and his liberty. To add to his misfortunes, 
his poem was published without his permission, from an 
imperfect copy. He remained confined in the hospital 
seven years; during which, the numerous writings that 
proceeded from his pen, could not convince Alphonso I. 
that he was in his senses. The princes of Italy in vain 
interposed for his release, which the Duke refused to 
grant, chiefly to mortify his rivals, the Medici. At length, 
he was released from his captivity at the instance of Vin- 
cent de Gonzago, Prince of Mantua, on the occasion of 
the marriage of the unrelenting Alphonso, 
[Sismondi’s Literature of the South. 
—» + eo 


A tapr, in an advanced age, and declining state of 
health, went, by the advice of her physican, to take lodg- 
ings in Islington. She agreed for a suite of rooms, and 
coming down stairs, observed, that the bannisters were 
much out of repair: these, she said, must be mended 
before she could think of coming to live there. ‘ Madam,’ 
replied the landlady, ‘that will answer no purpose, as 
the undertaker’s men, in bringing down the coffins, are 
continually breaking the bannisters.’ The old lady was 
so shocked at this funeral Intelligence, that she immedi- 
ately declined all thoughts of occupying the apartments. 

D+ oe 

Tar duke of Viseu, at the head of a discontented party, 
conspired against the life of John the Second of Portugal. 
Mis majesty having escaped the hand of the assassin three 
times, sent for the duke and walked with him ina garden, 
where he conversed with him on the relative duty of the 
king and the subject; and at the end put this emphatical 
question tohim. ‘ What wouldst thou do to the man who 
attempted to take away thy life?’ To which the duke 
answered, ‘I would take his first if I could.” *Then ve- 
rily,’ said the king, ‘as Nathan said to David, thou art the 
man,’ and immediately plunged a dagger-into his breast, 
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AN ODD MISTAKE. . 
A cannon ball, one bloody day, 
Took a poor sailor’s leg away ; 
And as on’s comrade’s back he made off, 
A second fairly took bis head off. 
His comtrade, on this sad emergence, 
Carries him pick-pack to the surgeen’s :— 
* What’ cries the doctor, ‘are you drunk ! 
* To bring me here a headless trunk ? 
* A lying dog,’ says Jack—* he said 
* His leg was off, and not his head? 
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DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 


Jounson received only 1573/ for thé two volumes of his 
Dictionary, a work which occupied him nine years, and in 
the execution of which he was under the necessity of em- 
ploying five or six amanuenses ! 

—— 


ANECDOTE OF FOOTE, 


A crernerman (who was remarkable for his dirty hands) 
conversing with Foote, was explaining how much he had 
improved his living; ‘ For,’ says he, ‘I have taken all the 
tythes into my own hands.’—*‘ Yes,’ says Foote, ‘I see you 
have, doctor, and the glebe too.’ 
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PARIS WIT, 


A srreriess barrister was asked one day why he had en- 
rolled himself in the corps of volunteers? ‘ Because,’ re- 
plied he, ‘I wished to have at least one cause to defend.’ 
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A SAILUOR’S RETORT. 
* As you do not belong to my parish,’ said a gentleman to 
a begging sailor with a wooden leg, ‘I cannot relieve you’ 
‘Sir, replied the sailor, with an air of heroism, ‘I lost my 
leg fighting for al’ parishes." 
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A LOGICAL BET. 


Cares logical Bobby to Ned, ‘ will you dare 

*A bet? Which has most legs—a mare, or no mare 
* A mare, to be sure,’ replies Ned, with a grin; 

* Au” fifty Pll lay, for I’m certain to win.’ 

*Quoth Bob—‘ You have lost, sure as you are alive ; 
* A mare has but four legs, but no mare has five. 
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EPIGRAM. 


PETITION OF THE POETS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 
BY PETER PINDAR. 

Srxce your highness makes knights, 
As plenteous as mites, 

With neglect why so cruelly pass us ? 
Pray take the old sword, 
By ambition ador’d, 

And dub a few knights of Parnassus, 


We, sir, reverence your name, 
We add wing's to your fame, 
And thunder your deeds in full chorus: 
Pray be quick as you can, 
As Jack Ketch and his mas 
Are in hopes to be knighted before us. 
EEE 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
Errata.—The remark in our last, under the Boston head, 
concerning the number of pipes in the new Organ, was in- 
correct; it having no more pipes than its predecessor. The 
excellence of this instrument consists, as we are informed, 
in the superior power and melody of its tones. In the same 
article, 3d col. line 22d from bottom, for “ recitations” read 
rehearsals. 
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